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THE DYNAMIC NATION. 


Reader.—You assume, Mr. Editor, that the 
American People are a duality, and that the 
North, as the major or dynamic member of that 
duality, has a right to the controlling influence 
in national affairs, and to compel the South to 
submit to that influence. 

Editor.—Yes. 

Reader.—You furthermore base the North- 
ern right of supremacy on the ground of sub- 
mission to God. You say that the North in 
its past history has submitted to God in a sense 
that the South has not, and that this fact con- 
stitutes it the male or dynamic member of the 
national duality. 

. Editor.—I do. 


Reader.—If your assumptions are correct, it 
seems to me that you cannot logically stop at 
the point of demanding the submission of the 
South to the North. The rule has no limit- 
ation. It applies to the whole world. If sub- 
mission to God makes the North the dynamic, 
controlling part of the nation, it must also make 
it the dynamic nation among nations, and au- 
thorized to subdue and control them by its 
spirit. 

Editor.—Unquestionably. I contemplated 
claiming all this for the North, or rather for the 
great dual, national organization which is to be 
consummated when the relations of the North 
and South are settled in accordance with the 
law of duality. 





Reader.—Will not the practical application 
of this law result in a world-wide conflict? If 
the North or the American nation assumes this 
position, the effect will be to arouse all other 
nations in opposition to it. France and Eng- 
land who have so long exercised a controlling 
influence in the affairs of the world, will not sub- 
mit to the elevation of this nation to the su- 
preme position. They will resist to the last, 
rather than take a secondary and receptive at- 
titude toward this country. 

Editor.—So be it. If France and England, 
and all the other nations of the world, reject 
the spirit and principles that are flowing into 
human affairs through this nation, or rather 


‘| the power that is working through them. Yet 


MOUNT ‘TOM, “MONDAY, aul = Sh 1864. 


———— 


This t nation a will bonsle nin i in pieces veal war 
due them. If we listen to the highest inspira- | 
tion of the age, we shall find it to indicate, 
with irresistible power that the Spirit of truth 
is the ruler of the world, and that the purpose | 
of that Spirit, is, to establish its kingdom in 
the hearts of men—to destroy evil, and cast 
down all that opposes it, and displace the in- 
stitutions and governments of this world by the 
institutions and government of Heaven. The 
question is raised from time to time as to who 
is king. The South said, Cotton is king; but 
don’t seem likely to prove it. A large pro- 
portion of mankind probably regard Money as 
king. Others say Public Opinion is king.— 
Another class announce Science as King ; and 
so on. But if we study the world’s affairs 
comprehensively and truthfully, we shall see 
that neither Cotton, nor Money, nor Public 
Opinion, nor what is commonly called Science, 
is king. Jesus Christ is king. Or, leaving per- 
sons out of the aeccnnt—Sangheetion 1 is king. 
By this, I mean that that inspiration which has 
in it the power and wisdom of God, is king.— 
I recognize this kind of inspiration as working 
in the North at this hour, and controlling its 
movement to definite ends, in accordance with 
its own counsels. Its action may not be con- 
spicuous and generally recognized ; some of 
the agents of it may not know or understand 


itis present: above Presidents, Cabinets, Con- 
gresses, Lieutenant-Generals or armies ; above 
newspapers and public opinion. It arranges 
the victories or defeats of armies ; it allows the 
elevation or disgrace of generals; it brings 
about measures of governmental policy and 
administration—all in subordination to the 
swiftest and most thorough accomplishment of 
its purposes. It isan oft-repeated saying— 
‘The Lord reigns.’” T believe the phrase an- 
nounces a practical fact. There are evidences 
that the Lord has vastly more to do in the ar- 
rangement of the every-day affairs of this world 
than is generally supposed or believed. Men 
who pray at all, pray “‘ Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” They 
have prayed thus for eighteen hundred years. 
Well, that kingdom Is coming into this world ; 
the vast revolutions that are going on in human 
affairs are evidences of its impending presence. 
We are approaching the close of the long fight 
with evil for the possession of this world.— 
There is to be a kingdom of unity, peace 
and brotherhood established here. In prepar- 
ing the way for the establishment of that king- 
dom, human governments founded in wrong or 
oppression, are destroyed, and the people are 





through the North, so much the worse for them. 


' NO. 17. 


VOL. L 
ment in Rapiidiontion. That ow ene ‘the 
process on this continent. This nation to-day 
is the most advanced nation of the world; its 


people are the best informed, the most civilized, 


the most sensitive to spiritual influences and to 
all that is just and good. This is true of the 
American people as a whole ; but it is.emphat 
ically true of the North. What is the signifi- 
cance of this fact? It indicates the point 
where the inspiration of God is flowing into and 
taking possession of men, and where the mani- 
festation and representatives of his kingdom 
are to be sought. God’s movement and voice 
in human affairs are always with the advanced 
column of the army of progress—in the van- 
guard of the race. “Where education, the spir- 
it of improvement, and growth in all branches 
of civilization are dominant, there will be found 
the largest influence of the Spirit of truth, the 
Taking 
this rule for our guide, and passing the nations 
in review, it is uot difficult to find the dynamic 
nation. It is not in Asia,or in Europe. It is 
on this continent. It is here at the North.— 
Furthermore, adding to these indications the 
great historic fact of the submission of the 
North to God in the revival movement of thir- 
ty years ago, and we have the broadest grounds 
for placing the North at the head of all visible 
nations as the lawgiver and commanding med- 
ium of inspiration. In accordance with this 
view I expect to see the North not only con- 
quer the South, and compel it to assume a fem- 
inine, receptive attitude, but to overthrow all 
combinations against itself and advance to the 
conquest of the world. Education, improve- 
ment, civilization, science, and inspiration, are 
gifts of the Spirit of truth, and are offered as the 
privilege of the common people of the world ; 
and the nation which is devoted to these things 
must advance by the irresistible law of power, 
to the supreme position. Its spirit will flow 
into and possess all other nations. 

Reader.—But do you think that this nation 
will assert its supremacy and subdue other na- 
tions by war ? 

_ Editor. —Not primarily. War is only one 
of the means by which that supremacy will be 
established—and probably a very limited one. 
It will perhaps be used to break in pieces the 
physical power of despotism and barbarism. 
But the principal means by which the North 
will subdue other nations and rule the world, 
will be science, public opinion, money, educa- 
tion and kindred agencies. These, marshaled 
by the inspiration I have spoken of, will be 
the agents of influence and control, and will 
sooner or later entirely supersede physical 
force. 


center of heaven’s power among men. 





put to school for education and self-govern- 
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SCIENCE AND SOCIETY. 
II. 

Reader.—You said last week that Science 
would sometime include Society within its 
field of study. *'The statement is rather vague. | 
What could science do to alter or improve the 
present state of things ? 

Circular.—Alone, perhaps nothing. And 
yet noone can observe the working of the 
common family system, without seeing that 
many of its results are vicious or defective, 
and that in some way, either by study or by 
grace, or both, changes might be made for its 
improvement. ‘Take one example of what is 
manifestly a cruel operation of the usual sys- 
tem, in the loneliness to which old people are 
left by the separation of their children to seek 
their fortunes abroad, and of the manner in 
which this may be prevented. Most commonly 
parents who have brought up large families 
are left in their old age, if wealthy, to the care 
of hirelings and strangers, and if poor, to 
become the dependents of some one of their 
scattered children, or to go to the poor-house. 
The family has but just time to become inter- 
esting, and able to repay its parents for the 
care of rearing, when it begins to fall to pieces, 
its members being carried away by other 
attractions, and its founders left in the downbill 
of their life almost to the bareness of its com- 
mencement. 

Reader.—lIt is to be confessed there is some 
truth in your picture. I was told to-day that 
the oldest person in a town not distant, after 
having raised a family of children, now lives 
absolutely alone, without a child or other atten- 
dant near him. These cases are too frequent : 
but who can give a remedy ? 

Cireular.—I can at least give a picture of 
the opposite kind. The Communities of Oneida 
and Wallingford, constituting practically one 
family of 260 members, have about 60 heads 
of families with children. Among these there 
are 12 families of three generations, or 16 
persons who are grand-parents living with 
their children and grand-children in the same 
social circle, and one grand-parent with grand- 
children, but with the intermediate genera- 
tion wanting. Of these 13 grand-parental 
stocks six have all their living descendants, 
children and grand-children with them: and 
most of the 48 parental or secondary stocks 
are also kept complete. I leave to your reason 
to judge, whether, other things being equal, 
the advantages are not largely in favor of a 
system which thus preserves families from dis- 
integration and old people from want and dis- 
respect, simply adding, that in case the separ- 
ation of the community family to found new 
homes should take place it would be in such 
masses, like the swarming of bees, and under 
such conditions of absolute unity of interest with 
the parent stock, that the same preservative 
principle would continue to prevent the displace- 
ment of true kindred relations. Communism 
though it will carry on the race and build new 
homes will never break up a family already 
established in it. 





Reader.—This looks well, I admit, for the 
parental and filial relations. 


Circular.—I might go over the field and in- 
dicate other points where science could have 
something to say, but I will only allude to one 
other contrasted situation of facts. It is gen- 
erally understood that love is a ruling as well 
as natural and beautiful bond between the sexes, 
as indeed, under fair conditions, it is. But it 
is also undeniable that when, ordinarily, love 
has proceeded to a certain degree of intimacy, 
it begins to be qualified very largely by appre- 
hension and fear. It is found that affection, 
though sweet and legitimate, brings danger 
to woman—danger to health and life through 
excessive child-bearing ; and hence the married 
state to her is very often a compound of emo- 
tions, in which love and duty holda hard strug- 
gle with fear. How can a woman, with pre- 
carious health and a Banquo’s vision of pros- 
pective children before her, love without fear? 
Now is it not evident that if science, or, as I 
said before, grace, or both, could remove all 
this cause of fear between the sexes it would 
be like letting in a new world of sunshine in 
place of the cloud which now in spite of the 
best intentions darkens their relations? Let 
woman be guaranteed her health, and freedom 
from the fear of undesired maternal labors, and 
what a foundation for buoyant, loving confi- 
dence between her and man is at once estab- 
lished! What a heavy impost is taken from 
love ; and what an increase in that best of so- 
cial commodities is secured! If you require 
proof of the practicability of such a state, I 
can point you again to a living example of so- 
ciety, in which through science, and the civili- 
zation that ‘* works no ill to its neighbor,” this 
condition has been to a great extent attained. 
There are those with whom love is its own re- 
ward, and wings its way without the immemo- 
rial curse, yielding blessing and not blight. 
But whether the world offers such an example 
or not, the statements I have made may well 
induce you to think on Society, and to help 
to open its conditions to ‘the inspection of that 
calm research which in all other directions is so 
fruitful of results. G. W.N. 


A POLITICAL CONVERSATION—CRITI- 
CISM VS. FACTION. 


“| have less and less confidence in man,” said 
my friend Alexander, throwing down the paper 
he had been reading, and rising and walking 
nervously back and forth across the room. 
“ What is man that I can trust him? Where is 
the leader in whom I can place implicit confi- 
dence? Where are those whose voices once 
sounded through the land, heralding an era of 
truth, progress, freedom and_ brotherhood ? 
Where is the person, sect, or society whose 
hands are clean, and whose hearts are pure? 
Is there a single spot on this globe free from 
discord, where truth and love prevail over false- 
hood and strife? Garrison and Phillips, the fore- 
most men in the anti-slavery movement, openly 
quarrel. Seward, who proclaimed the doctrine of 
a Higher Law,and was once noted as a Republican 
leader, has lost the confidence of his own party, 





and isaccused ina late number of a leading re- 
ligious journal of being a drunkard. Horace 
Greeley and Thurlow Weed, two of the most 
eminent of journalists, and Republican leaders, 
who have shed much ink in exposing party cor- 
ruptions, now occupy no little portion of their 
time and talents, in writing against each other, 
If we are to believe their stories, both are 
exceedingly corrupt. Fremont, whose name | 
once thought synonymous with what is noble and 
heroic, is accused of being governed by personal 
animosities; and he in turn raises the cry of 
‘Down with Lincoln! The North, which should 
be a unit at this crisis, is likely to be split into 
a greater number of factions than ever. My 
heart is sick at this state of things, and I lose 
confidence in men, sects, and parties.” 

“That result is not to be very much re- 
gretted,” I ventured to say, though these remarks 
were not particularly addressed to me, “if it 
only turns your attention away from false sup- 
ports to the true one.” 

“ What is that?” he doubtingly inquired, as 
though afraid | would direct him to something 
as futile as the broken reeds which had already 
failed him. 

“It is the invisible Leader, who has planned the 
great campaign of progress now transpiring, 
and whose purposes fail not, though the agents 
he uses for the time being prove recreant to 
their trust. I believe in Jesus Christ as the 
prime Author of all the improvements which 
have been originated, and I further believe he 
will be the Finisher of the same. See how, 
though your leaders have failed, and are now 
quarreling with one another, the great princi- 
ples, which for atime they represented, are stead- 
ily gaining ground, yes, more rapidly than ever. 
The abolition of slavery is not likely to stop 
because Garrison and Phillips have ceased to 
work harmoniously together. The doctrine of 
a .‘Higher Law’ and of ‘the irrepressible 
conflict,’ though apparently forgotten by Seward, 
are living principles to-day, and are likely to be 
universally recognized when their former ex- 
pounder is no longer honored; and the ideas of 
social reform, harmony and brotherhood, will 
not be buried in oblivion, because Fourier, 
Owen, Cabet, and others have so signally failed 
to realize them. 

“Tt is a sad spectacle—that of men contend- 
ing over the spoils of victory, and accusing one 
another of the basest designs, who once fought 
side by side in the front ranks of the army of 
progress ; it is enough to make one sick at heart, 
and tempt him to doubt all human kind; and | 
am not surprised, friend Alexander, at the ex- 
clamations you make. But while there is so 
much to discourage those who put their trust in 
the princes of this world, there is, on the other 
hand, very much to encourage those who trust 
in the invisible Prince I have named. They see 
that the cause of good is every where prevail- 
ing, and steadily displacing the old forms of evil ; 
that it is irresistible; that, while it uses as its 
agents such men and such means as are for the 
time most suitable, it is not dependent upon 
these, but can at any time dispense with any or 
all of them. It can create its own agents as it 
goes along. As surely as the planets move in 
their courses, so’ surely, will the cause of good 
prevail over evil, and make this world the home 
of all that is truthful and lovely. 

“ Endeavor, my friend, to take this deeper 
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view of events as they transpire; and your 
temptations will soon give place to the antici- 
pations of hope and faith.” 

“Thank you. Your course of reasoning 
commends itself to my mind and heart. It is 
easy to believe that some invisible hand is at the 
helm, and guiding the ship steadily forward to- 
ward the haven of freedom and prosperity, not- 
withstanding the many obstructions which im- 
pede its course, and in spite of the contentions 
of the crew, and rivalries and animosities of the 
officers. But is there no way of bringing about 
a better state of feeling on board the ship? 
Must we continue to endure this state of gen- 
eral discord ?” 

“ Not necessarily. I can suggest a plan which 
if carried out, will at least improve the present 
state of things. Sit down, friend, while I briefly 
explain it.” 

“With pleasure. Proceed.” 

“My plan for producing harmony among leaders 
is that of mutual criticism. I assume that Lin- 
coln, Seward, Chase, Fremont, Greeley, and the 
leaders who now so heartily abuse one another, 
are not at heart so bad as they mutually repre- 
sent; that the most of them sincerely desire the 
best good of the country, and are willing, if neces- 
sary, to subordinate their personal ambitions to 
the public good. If this is not true in any in- 
stance, the plan I suggest will so clearly make it 
manifest that it will be entirely safe and prop- 
er to throw the recreant overboard as a Jonah 
who accomplishes more evil than good. 


“ Now let these men named, and others, meet 
together in the sincere desire to benefit each 
other by truth-telling in a kind, brotherly spirit. 
Let Seward or Lincoln or Fremont begin by 
inviting the rest to freely criticise his private 
and official character; and let him hold his 
peace until he is fully enabled to see himself as 
others see him; and then let the rest of the 
company volunteer in turn to receive a similar 
benefit. Such a course of criticism would tend 
to give each one that modest and truthful ap- 
preciation of himself, and that generous, chari- 
table spirit toward others, which is essential to 
harmony among men.” 

“A capital plan; but these men never would 
submit to any thing of the kind.” 


“They do submit to what is much worse. 
They are the constant subjects of abusive cen- 
sure, dictated by hatred, malice and envy. It 
does them little good; but let them meet to- 
gether, as I have suggested, in a spirit which is 
desirous of improvement ; and let criticism flow 
freely in kindness and sincerity ; and the result 
would be of great and enduring benefit. And 
I further venture to say, the subjects would them- 
selves enjoy it, after they had given it a fair tri- 
al.” 


“Enjoy it! did you say ?” 


“Yes, enjoy it. A person does not after all 
feel well when he is inflated with egotism, and 
is at enmity with those around him; but he 
does feel well when he is willing to learn the 
truth about himself, pass for exactly what he is 
Worth, and appreciate others according to their 
genuine character.” 

“That’sso. Well, I will think further of your 
plan, and perhaps talk it over with Father Abra- 
ham himself the next time I have occasion to 
call at the White House.” w. 


MR. PNEUMANN AGAIN. 


EAR by is a rustic summer-house, where I 

sometimes resort for an hour’s reading or 
meditation. It is made of cedar, cut with the 
bark on, and is thatched with straw. From the 
roof are pendent certain remarkable orna- 
ments, styled by the architect drops, or brackets ; 
but suggestive to me of nothing so much asa 
shoulder of mutton. Within, are seats and a rus- 
tic table. The seats are constructed of cedar, and 
bottomed with sections of branches, or small 
trees, laid side by side, like what is called a 
“corduroy road” on a small scale. This kind 
of cushion may or may not be soothing to the 
spirit, but it is certainly mortifying to the flesh. 
The building is shaded by a group of young 
evergreens, and is, on the whole, a sufficiently 
rural and attractive retreat in a summer day. 
I had been seated here a short time, and had 
already lapsed into a kind of dreamy reverie, 
when my attention was recalled to the outer 
world by the entrance of Mr. Pneumann., _ It 
was not agreeable to me to have my day-dreams 
thus rudely broken into, and I addressed him 
with rather more sharpness of accent than is 
usual with me. 
“Pneumann,” said I, “are you aware that 
you are a bore ?” 
“A bore!” he ejaculated, in some surprise, 
and turning his large mild eyes full upon my face. 
“Yes, a bore,” retorted I, a little embarrassed, 
and feeling conscience smitten for my rudeness, 
yet resolved to brave it out. “You radicals 
are always bores. You mount some pet hobby, 
and not only ride over all your neighbors, but 
ride your own steeds to death. You seem to 
think that the world cannot live another hour 
without your aid. How do you suppose we have 
managed to get along for the past six thousand 
years without any help from you? This ever- 
lasting cant about new measures, new men, and 
the like, | am sick of. Why can’t you discover 
some good in the old? There is God, the old- 
est being in the universe, and the best; the Bi- 
ble, the oldest book, and also the best; nothing 
can be assumed to be good till it is tried; the 
older a man is, provided he is not subject to 
deteriorating influences, the better and wiser he 
is; everything is perfected by use, and ought 
not to be pronounced valuable till it has with- 
stood the test of time and trial. Why will 
you continue to bore the world with your revo- 
lutionary notions about socitty and the habits 
of mankind? 
ture of this nation, for example, would hold 
together with its present tenacity unless there 
were a great deal of permanent excellence in 
its composition? Let the world alone, then; 
and turn your philosophy to the cultivation of 
the earth. I have no doubt, judgmg from what 
I have seen of your success in that direction, 
that you would thus make yourself useful to 
mankind, instead of wearing out their time and 
patience by your exhaustless homilies on the 
imperfection of their present condition.” 


Do you suppose the social struc- 


“My friend,” replied he, slowly, and witha 
touch of sadness in his voice, “ all men who are 
in advance of the age in which they live are 
pronounced bores by the unprogressive masses 
around them. Moses was a bore to the Egypt- 
ians; Socrates was a bore to the Athenians; 
Paul was a bore to the dignitaries of the Ro- 





best of all, was such a bore to the unbelieving 
Jews, that they crucified him to get him out of 
their way. It will never do to pronounce a 
man a bore upon the mere hasty verdict of pop- 
ular opinion. The question must first be asked 
and decided, which stands upon the highest plane 
of intelligence? If I am in communication 
with the heavens, and with the source of all 
good, and you are groveling in the dirt, it is 
you who are the bore, and not 1; and just in 
proportion as you are bored by such as I, do 
you demonstrate your unfitness for the highest 
society. 


“It is folly, too,” continued he, rising, and 
walking to and fro with some agitation, “it is 
folly for you to persist in the idea that because 
things have been thus and so for a great length 
of time, they must be right. Custom has 
sanctioned things, and therefore, O reformers, 
hands off! The devil has ruled the world for 
six thousand years, therefore his reign is just 
and righteous; for has it not received the sane- 
tion of time and use? Death demands his an- 
nual tribute of thirty millions of human. vie- 
tims ; age has sanctioned his claim, and conse- 
quently it must be paid. Slavery has haunted 
the world since the days of the patriarchs; and 
so slavery must be a necessary part of the so- 
cial system of mankind. All 
continue as they were ; 


things must 
and humanity must lie 
supine in the mire of sin, sensuality and world- 
liness, because such has been their condition for 
long ages past. Shame on the world for hug- 
ging such a delusion. I hardly know whether I 
am most moved to pity or indignation when I 
think of these things. And yet, if an earnest 
man steps forth, and attempts to remove the 
scales from your eyes, you hiss him, call him a 
bore, and violently expel him from among you. 
But time justifies him at last; and the con- 
demned criminal of two thousand years ago is 
the saint and prophet of to-day. 


“But you say, God is old; the Bible is old; 
therefore old things are best. True, God is the 
videst, but he is also the youngest being in the 
universe. Ie is the fountain of perpetual youth. 
He is the author of everything young, new, and 
fresh. Those who approach nearest him, we 
are told, shall “renew their youth.” Here is a 
clue to his nature, He is perpetually “ renewing 
his youth.” [once saw a painting by one of 
the old Italian masters, in which God was rep- 
resented as a venerable old man, seated in a 
cloud, and dispensing judgment to mankind. 1 
could not but think that this conception of our 
creator was exactly the reverse of the truth; 
and in endeavoring to picture him to my own 
mind, my imagination painted a being immortal 
in youth, beauty, freshness, and overflowing with 
perfections beyond the comprehension of a 
merely finite understanding. Andso with the 
Bible. It is old, and yet it is ever new; be- 
‘ause in it we find the germs of immortality. 
In all the progress which the world has made 
during the past eighteen hundred years, it has 
failed to reach the level of that book. It is the 
exponent of a civilization as far in advance of 
that of our day, as we suppose ourselves to be 
in advance of the ancient Egyptians. You term 
the Bible the oldest book in the world ; I eall it 
the newest, for to such a book all time is alike. 


“Experience and usage are good, in their 





man Empire; and Jesus Christ, the first and 


place ; inspiration is better; and when the re- 
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sult of experience is, to render our perceptions 
dull toward inspiration, it is worse than useless. 
The man who has grown gray with the weight 
of years, and wise with the cares of this world, 
is not so near the heart of the universe, as the 
child whose unsophisticated understanding is pen- 
etrable to that life which is forever new and fresh. 
The child Samuel was preferred before the aged 
Eli. LT implore you, my friend, not to yield to 
the fatal habit of rejecting truth because it is 
new and savors of what is called radicalism. I 
do not ask you to accept every thing that is new 
as necessarily truth; only shake yourself free 
from old methods of thought, so that when a 
proposition is presented you can pass upon it a 
perfectly impartial judgment, This is a greater 
attainment than seems at first sight—something 
which you may not reach without years of cul- 
ture; but it is that after which every earnest 
man should aspire.” 

Ifere my friend abruptly walked away and 
left me to myself. The solemnity of his man- 
Tlowever much one 
may doubt the soundness of his views, he is  cer- 
tainly a very earnest man, and as such is entitled 
to all respect. And I do not think I shall ever 
call him a bore again. C. 8 3. 


ner impressed me deeply. 


THE FOURTH AT ONEIDA. 
Oneida Community, July 4, 1864. 

Dear Eprror :—As | am not detailed for any 
special service inthis day’s battle, I may as well 
constitute myself a reporter of items. Prepara- 
tions are made for the usual extensive business in 
the line of serving tables, music, &c. The or- 
ganization of our forces is well secured, and good 
order and punctuality no doubt will be the 
result. All carriages and vehicles are to enter 
the grounds at the south entrance, and leave 
them by the north entrance. The circular 
road in front of the brick mansion is fenced up 
so as to prevent all collisions and confusion 
among the teams. The new horse-barn, when 
completed, will be a fine affair, Stalls for 60 
horses are now ready for use. The refreshment 
rooms this year are in the Tontine, and the tailor’s 
shop. In the latter, the dry goods are all re- 
moved—counters put up and the shelves filled 
with pies, cakes, oranges, candies, &e. Also, a 
table in front of the door as a branch stall. 
Evergreen branches decorate the eating saloons, 
musicians’ platform, &e. And, on the whole, the 
Community eraft is in good trim—colors flying, 
all hands in the best of spirits, ready for action 
at the word of command. 

Why do so many come to the Oneida Com- 
munity to spend the 4th of July ? No orations— 
no polities—no hard cider, or strong drinks of 
any kind—no cigars—no meats for the glutton- 
ous—no tea for the nervous—no hells for the 
gamblers—no victims for the licentious. All 
these enticements may be found elsewhere, but 
not at the Oneida Community. Then why do 
so many come here? Is it the free atmosphere 
of Community life that is so enchanting and 
happifying? There is one thing that is not 
found here, that has much to do with the mis- 
ery and unhappiness of mankind; uamely, the 
idolatrous, miserly, grab-game, money-getting 
spirit, which is not nourished or tolerated in 
Community hearts, The love of money and 
the love of Community life are as far apart as 
heaven and hell. The presence of the one 





implies the absence of the other. The love of 
money, and the wse of money for legitimate and 
good purposes, are two very different things ; 
the one an idol, the other an agent to serve us. 
But what do people come here to see? There is 
not much to be seen, although something in the 
way of lawns, orchards, small fruit trees. But 
unquestionably many visitors are attracted here 
by the feeling that the Community is still a 
great mystery—something bordering on the 
miraculous—that it is in league with invisible 
powers. But asto whether those powers are 
infernal or supernal, some, | suppose are still in 
doubt; and yet the verdict of all, or nearly all, 
is, that the Community people are very happy, 
and possess the rare virtue of minding their own 
business and paying as they go. But comments, 
touching social, domestic and religious institu- 
tions and sentiments, are sometimes overheard. 
Says one, “1 like the short dresses, and yet I 
don’t like them. I like them because they make 
the women look young, and it gives them a 
chance tu move about and execute business with 
dispatch ; and’ I don’t like them because they 
clear up the mystery that women have legs as 
well as men; and it would seem almost like 
loving a man to love a woman in a short dress.” 
“Some say they are Shakers, because the men 
and women occupy separate sleeping apartments. 
But Shakers don’t have babies, and a children’s 
department ; and what is more shocking still than 
having babies, the little creatures when a year 
old, are weaned, taken from their mothers and 
placed under the care of the children’s depart- 
ment, where they are trained to love those who 
have the care of them just the same as though 
they were their own mothers, and so educated to 
love every body !!” “ Well,” says another, “ the 
little creatures seem to be very happy and con- 
tented, and look healthy.” Says a third, “It is 
reported—how true it is I can’t say—that the 
Community talk about introducing science to 
govern human propagation ; that is to say, the 
father and mother of a child must be loyal to 
the Community principles, perfectly reliable 
members, and must also have healthy bodies, 
and possess such traits of character as will, when 
united, make good and well-developed children.” 
One individual, aiming to be more forcible 
than select in his language, remarks: “This is 
the d———est nice place I ever saw on the 
face of God’s earth.” So much for outside gos- 
sip. 

Twelve o’clock. The Brass Band is now play- 
ing on the lawn opposite the tower, and hun- 
dreds of visitors are gathered about the musical 
altar, listening with great delight. The air is 
just cool enough to be comfortable. The sun is 
under light-colored clouds most of the time, so 
that shade trees are not essential. Ding, dong, 
bell—there goes the dinner, and ticket-holders 
march at double-quick for the dining-halls ; but 
all very quiet. A number of Germans with 
their families, are grouped here and there in so- 
cial confab, having liberally patronized the cake 
and pie stand. The neighboring Indians too, 
with their squaws and pappooses, are well repre- 
sented. They look happy, as much as to say, 
“We” are among our friends. Judging from the 
appearance of the hundreds now on our premi- 
ses, one might easily suppose they had met here 
on these consecrated grounds, to peaceably talk 
over and reflect upon the affairs of the nation, 
generally. But listen! Music. It is the Brass 





Band again. The groups all scatter from the 
shade trees and various recesses, to present 
themselves before the musical forum. What 
power there is in music—in rhythm; a great 
charmer of the multitude truly. Here and there 
a Communist may be seen moving among the 
visitors—a policeman on duty; but there is no 
occasion to exercise the functions of his office. 
He says to himself—* how quiet everybody is!” 
We have never had such a Fourth before. True, 
there are not quite so many here as on some 
former occasions, yet enough to be comfortable. 
A great amount of good eating has been done. 
Cooks and table-waiters have had just enough to 
do to make them happy. 

A Concert in the Hall at83 p.m. The Hall 
is packed —900 or more are inside—a hundred 
or more outside, listening with eagerness to the 
music and song. The little children’s singing 
brings down the house. How intensely the com- 
mon people enjoy such home-made musical per- 
formances! The Concert is over, and homeward 
bound is the order now. Not quite yet—the 
Brass Band is again playing on the lawn. 


Shall we now sum up the doings of the day ? 
That is a difficult task. We can tell how 
many dinners have been served, ice-creams 
dished, lemonades liquidated, &c., &c. But 
that touches the dollar-and-cent question, only. 
The good-feeling account, where and by whom 
is that kept? The Community resolved in gen- 
eral assembly last evening, as a family, to go 
into a committee of the whole and enter upon 
the duty of serving the friends who may call 
upon us on the Fourth with cheerful, thankful 
hearts, doing it as unto thé Lord and not for 
filthy lucre’s sake. 

This business of serving up dinners and mu- 
sic during the summer season, and especially on 
the fourth of July, was not of our own seeking. 
People heard about us, and would come to see 
us, and while here would get hungry—which 
was no fault of ours—and we could do no less 
than feed them with such fare as providence 
supplied us. We could not decline receiving 
pay for refreshments furnished, when offered, as 
we were not rich enough—and are not yet—in 
the bounties of earth, to set free tables for all. 
But we shall be, some time, when the largest 
share of the world becomes communized. We 
can then afford to feed the minority without 
charge. 

The question still remains, why come to the 
Community to spend the Fourth? Because it is 
the only spot known to us where the soil is vir- 
tually free from selfish, exclusive ownership— 
where heaven’s claim and title to a spot on this 
earth is fully and sincerely recognized as_legiti- 
mate. So the thousand or more people who 
have spent a happy day at the Oneida Commu- 
nity have trod upon holy ground for once in 
their lives, if ground can be made so by recog- 
nizing Christ as the true and lawful owner 
thereof. G. C. 


DESCENSUS AVERNIL. 


NE afternoon in early summer, feeling in the 

mood for a solitary walk, I took my hat and 
portfolio and strolled across the meadows and 
through the woods to the quaint old cemetery about 
half a mile from home. The day was beautiful, and 
the birds made the woods ring with their happy 
gush of song. I am one of those who require to be 
in a peculiar mood, to thoroughly enjoy a walk—a 
ride is more independent of feeling. I cannot extol 
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walking so highly as some do; but I have enjoyed 
a few walks in my life, enough to know that there is 
a great amount of pleasure to be derived from them. 
I need to be in a thoughtful, impressible mood—not 
necessarily in the minor key, but with my: sensibili- 
ties on the gui vive. I was in such a mood that day. 
Every beauty in the landscape had a new delight to 
my eye; the sweep of the endless blue overhead 
seemed never so beautiful or defiantly mysterious. 
I noted the forms of the trees and the graceful sway- 
ing of their foliage, so clear-cut against the sky. 
The rivulet, over which I passed, allured with the 
enticing clearness of its waters, so that I stopped 
mid-way on the rude bridge of planks, and, pulling 
off my shoes and stockings, dipped my bare feet into 
the cool stream, breaking into a thousand circular 
waves its placid surface: I watched the curious 
effect of the sunlight upon the pebbles at the bottom, 
forming the shadows cast by them into grotesque 
and varying shapes, and let my fancy run wild with 
interpretations of their meaning. Then I proceeded 
dreamily onward, and entered the cemetery just as 
the setting sun flung its last gorgeous rays upon the 
beautiful village on the neighboring hill, making 
the windows shine like burnished gold. 

I trod the path between the graves softly and rey- 
erently; for though we may hope that departed 
spirits have better employment than that of watch- 
ing over their poor decaying forms left here, one 
cannot help a feeling of awe when visiting the last 
home of their mortal frames. Here, I thought, may 
lie a “ mute inglorious Milton,” or there a Beethoven 
who found no expression in musical symbols. I 
opened my portfolio and copied such epitaphs as 
struck me by their pathos or quaintness. I grew 
weary, and seated myself at the foot of a tall monu- 
ment overhung with dark green branches of ever- 
greens, to rest myself before returning home. 

* -* * * * * 

I did not know that I had died; but I was con- 
scious that I had left the earth, and was entering 
Hades. The transition from one place to the other 
did not seem in the least abrupt, for I proceeded 
leisurely on my way, with abundant time to observe 
objects which I passed, and to think of the possible 
horrors which might await me. I entered a large, 
dimly-lighted hall, which was cut through solid 
rock. On earth I should have thought it a gloomy 
subterranean passage. I glided slowly along, seem- 
ingly impelled by some other will than my own; 
for I felt frightened, and would gladly have fled. 
There were a great many people here, and all going 
the same way that I was. Some walked slowly, 
while others rushed frantically past me; and I was 
reminded (as though I had been conscious of the 
fact while living) that those who did so had died 
suddenly, or by violent means. There was not a 
word spoken ; and, indeed, no one but me seemed 
to be conscious of the presence of others. I forgot 
myself for awhile in watching the emotions of my 
companions, which I seemed to feel and understand 
as though they were my own. After some time we 
reached a steep, dark flight of stone steps, down 
which some plunged heedlessly, while I crept fear- 
fully, for a distance which seemed almost intermina- 
ble; then we passed into another hall of rock like 
the first, through which a sulphurous wind swept. 
Once I turned my head in alarm as an almost in- 
sufferable gust loaded with foul odors blew toward 
me, and beheld black, ragged openings in the walls, 
leading, I could only with a shudder conjecture 
whither. We passed through a crooked, winding 
way, until we were suddenly ushered into an im- 
mense space, which was so light that I could hardly 
see at first. There was an incalculable number of 
people here, and some faces that I recognized. This 
seemed to be a stopping-place, for a time at least, 
for there were tables spread with iced-fruits. Every- 
thing was very bright and beautiful, but so silent 
and cold. I never experienced such a terrible sensa- 
tion of coldness. The icy atmosphere penctrated to 
my very bones; and yet I did not fee) numb or in- 
capable of action, as I had done upon earth when 
exposed to severe cold. I walked along with some 
trepidation to a table where were some people 
whom I knew; but they were much affected by 
some emotion, and scarcely noticed me. I imme- 
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diately divined the cause, however, without a word 
being spoken. The Judgment Day was near at 
hand, and upon each of these plates of fruit was a 
slip of paper—placed there by an unknown hand— 
containing some words which could not be read 
until possessed, but which would be an omen of the 
unconscious chooser’s fate at the coming Judgment. 
I instantly felt the same horror and anxiety which I 
saw depicted on the countenances of my friends. 
I felt cold and faint, and could hardly stand, and 
thought I would wait awhile before making my 
choice. I began to think of my life upon earth ; but 
could recall no particular deed I had performed—I 
could only remember the motives which had actuated 
me. I glanced about me to see what courage other 
people had. Some would take their fruit with an 
air of bravado, as though they knew they should be 
damned, and didn’t care; but nearly every one 
looked fearful and apprehensive. I saw two brave 
young men standing together, who looked calm and 
hopeful, and heard one say to the other, “ You are 
not afraid of choosing, because you are sure of a 
good place.” These were the only words I heard 
spoken; and I am not sure that these were spoken, 
for the thought of every mind lay bare before me, 
and I could read as from a book. I cast down my 
eyes, and tried to summon courage for the ordeal. 
Having received an assurance that my fate might 
not be so awful as I apprehended, I reached forth 
my trembling arm to grasp one of the plates, when— 


I suddenly awoke with my cheek pressed against 
the cold stone monument. After the few moments 
which it took to bring me frem a lost feeling to a 
knowledge of my whereabouts, I looked at my 
watch. There was just light enough left in the 
evening sky to enable me to discern the time. I 
had slept only half an hour. I arose and walked 
rapidly homeward, feeling as though I had been 
wandering among the tombs in earnest. T. ¢. M. 


FOOT NOTES. 
VIII. 

I notice that most people like to glance at the con- 
tents of the baskets brought home by the excursion- 
ists who have spent a day in the woods, or at the 
cascades, in the glen, or upon the mountain, or any 
where else. Curious pebbles, greasy scraps of paper, 
leaves from unfamiliar species of trees, bits of bread, 
wild flowers which for some little cause were deemed 
worthy of plucking and which are carefully done up 
in grass or leaves, fragments of crackers, and corners 
of rocks knocked off or picked up for good geological 
reasons. I have also noticed that a pedestrian brings 
home another basket filled with things that he is in no 
haste to exhibit. For it may be filled with homely 
things of which he is alittle ashamed, or it may hold 
some gay trifles very interesting to himself but utterly 
worthless to any one else; trifles which like butter- 
flies will suffer a great deal by handling for exhibi- 
tion. When I get home I like to sit down to see what 
I have collected in my basket, and to empty it with 
a leisurely reflectiveness. It often happens that 
things come out much changed from what they 
were when first picked up and putin : they sometimes 
seem inclined to grow. To-day I found in my basket 
a picture, an experience, a thought, and some facts 
pertaining to 

SKUNK CABBAGE. 

I have been in eighteen of the States, but Connecti- 
cut is the only one that has taken the trou’)le to 
make me acquainted with this potent plant. Skunk 
Cabbage (Ictodes fetida) is an herbaceous perennial 
that delights in wet places; still, I have found it 
growing thriftily upon an apron of gravel washed 
out into a swamp from the adjacent knolls. It does 
well in the wet pastures and meadows; but it ap- 
pears to prefer a shady situation. I sometimes find 
an acre of it growing on some piece of heavily tim- 
bered land upon the low grounds of the Quinnipiac, 
where the grasses have not crept in. The large 
patches of this plant, surpass in interest my cabbage 
garden, or my field of pie-plant. I have often thrust 
my head into the large thickets of alders, red maple, 
and spice-bushes overrun with wild grape vines, in 
order that I might look after the cat-birds, and I 





have been diverted by the luxuriance of the skunk 
cabbage growing there, in company with the “poly- 
pod” brakes and the wild turnips. This plant is one 
of our earliest flowering herbs. Its dark reddish 
purple and green spatha inclosing the spadix or spin- 
de that holds the proper flower, grows scarcely 
higher than the stubble of the meadows, and it fre- 
quently obstructs my feet during an early spring 
walk about the farm. The leaves do not appear 
until some time after. Young people hunt out the 
most sunny spots in the woods to find the earliest 
flowers of the trailing arbutus, but they don’t see the 
skunk cabbage which is blooming somewhat vigor- 
ously in the wet meadows. Nature seems to thrust 
up the broad leaves of this plant to remind us afresh 
of her wonderful exuberance, which we have been 
forgetting all winter. Although the skunk cabbage be- 
longs to the same family (natural order Aroidew) with 
the wild turnip or “ jack in the pulpit,” it has one very 
aristocratic relative, the Calla Ethiopica of our green 
houses. I made this discovery with some such 
thoughts as I had when I found that the grocer on 
the corner was brother to the governor. When I 
walk about among dense growths of this plant, reach- 
ing up to my thighs, I elicit an odor somewhat strik- 
ing—excitable people may call it awful and not be 
very wrong, for it inspires me, too, with a sort ot 
awe. I don’t wonder that people try to propitiate _ 
the powerful thing in order that it may help their 
maladies. It has been found to be an anti-spasmod- 
ic. All herbs, as well as this, are medicinal to me. 
Nature is a fine old herb-doctress: shelets me walk 
around among her simples, and she cures me of some 
things without requiring me to swallow any of her 
skunk cabbage. About the last of June its leaves 
begin to lose their tropical luxuriance, and to grow 
quite rusty and yellow. 

I think people suffer somewhat because they 
do not get enough of what they call the big things. 
Fishing from the middle of the pond, bringing down 
your game from the highest tree-tops, and bringing 
up mud by deep sea-soundings are all grand things, 
I admit, but I have a need of small things.’ Like a 
geologist among the rocks, I am glad whien I can 
any where find a salient angle that admits of being 
broken off. The summer sometimes so overwhelms 
me with its profusion, that I feel a little famished, 
trying to deal with the immense bulk of things, and 
I am inclined to think that nature has not cut her 
meat fine for me as careful mothers do for their 
youngest children. This reminds me of another 
speech made to me by my neighbor. 

“ Before you amount to much as a thinker,” said 
he, “ you will have to begin to do your own carving.” 
I think I should like to carve him a little if I only 
felt stout enough. 

But to resume: If I look about me with some dili- 
gence, I most always find that nature has prepared 
some little thing for me, that is just a mouthful or 

JUST AN EYE FULL. 

It is a picture in the early spring—I find many 
such near the foot of these basaltic mountains—and 
it is valuable only as a specimen brick from the house 
I liye in. The fore-ground is a narrow lowland 
meadow faintly green with springing grass and bunch- 
es of poke and fetid hellebore; and still somewhat 
brown with last year’s stubble and old tufts of rank 
wild grasses. On either side is a moderate swell of 
ground timbered with tall chestnuts that stretch their 
arms over the little meadow. A brook; now pouring 
over chance dams made of sticks and leaves, and now 
eddying in the bends under the tussucks where the 
trouts lie, is hurfying along in its devious channel. 
A crouching, creeping, and stealthy fisherman, cast- 
ing his hook here and there, animates the scene. In 
the middle ground is a white farm-house, half ob- 
scured by the purple mist of the apple and maple 
trees. The neighborhood is unfamiliar to me and so 
Iam sure the dwellers in that house are all happy 
and shining, for I have not had time to dissipate the 
illusion which at first makes us see an elysium in every 
new place. IfI change my position I bring into 
view an old red house, a mill and its dam, all seen 
through the grayness of the intervening tree-trunks. 
The little brooks in this thrifty State only play as 
much as they can after turning water wheels at the 
most sportive points in their careers. The back- 
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ground is the side of Mount Beseck: gray with rug- 
ged rocks, black with patches of pines, and near 
enough to inspire mingled admiration and caution. 
To make his walking the most profitable 
and pleasurable, I often think a man needs to be eman- 
cipated not only from his ignorance, but he needs to 
be emancipated from much of his knowledge and 
culture. Ihave wrought in a variety of callings, 
and have come to be a little of many things, far- 
mer, printer, horticulturist, pedagogue, landscape- 
gardener; and I have chosen my friends from the 
trades wherein Ihave labored. I seldom like to walk 
alone ; some one of these friends often goes with me. 
My friends, Hokum the farmer, and Kent the 
ornamental gardener, have frequently walked with 
me. They are both progressive enough ; still they 
are somewhat narrow-minded—though broad enough 
in their way—as men of one calling are apt to be. 
It often happens that I do not see much except 
what they point out. Their special criticisms have 
kept me from enjoying many things which I know 
might be pleasurable. Hokum is severe upon all 
signs of bad farming, and Kent is always sure to 
find fault with the arrangements and surroundings 
of these farm houses. I have had much difficulty in 
getting along with him. He is so elegant, refined, 
and progressive in all his ideas, I have felt as if I 
ought not to wish to get away from his influence. 
‘But to-day, without having had any quarrel with 
him, I found myself free to suck in all the homely 
beauty there is around this farm house, at the turn 
of the road. 

Itis a large, gambrel-roofed building, standing 
beneath elms, maples, and mazzard cherry-trees. 
The second story projects on all sides six inches be- 
yond the first story, and the garret projects as much 
beyond the second; giving the house a look as if 
standing on its small end. It has all the quaintness 
that any of our old-time New England houses can 
offer. Through the three-cornered opening made 
by the looped-up white curtains in the green-shut- 
tered window of the best room, I see the top of a 
mahogany chair. The garret window is propped up 
by an ear of corn set on end. In the narrow front 
yard are a few shrubs of lilac, syringa and box. On 
one side is the garden, with a row of currant bushes 
in the grass, a wildling grape-vine clambering at 
will over an arbor, many tall weeds of last year’s 
growth everywhere, for it is early spring, and a wall 
to surround the whole, as if to keep the confusion 
from spreading over the rest of the farm. In the 
rear is the wood-pile, the ash-house and ley-leach. 
Across the road, and almost exactly in front of the 
house, are the barns, sheds, and cattle-yards, with all 
their living scenes plainly in view from the parlor 
windows. In the road near the barn’s is the big old 
ox-cart, its tongue resting on the ground, and the 
clumsy, unpainted ox-sled, with its four great stakes 
roughly finished with an ax. In the road upon the 
other side of the house are oak and chestnut logs, 
the last showing rich yellow ends; new chestnut 
rails and stakes in piles, and cedar posts showing 
red hearts that are aromatic. Mossy walls and wood- 
en fences stretch away from the house along the 
roads and underneath the trees. 

I was glad of my liberty to see this dear old place 
by my own light, unmingled with any of Kent’s fas- 
tidious and refined illumination. If I were an artist 
and called upon to make a picture of what I have 
attempted to describe, it should be done lovingly 
and with pre-Raphaelite fidelity. Nevertheless, when 
I come to fix up my home I am going to get my 
friend Kent to do it. 

I threw off Hokum’s influence a long time ago. 
He and I one day were walking in a retired neigh- 
borhood when we fell into discourse. 

“T like to walk here in Connecticut,” said I, 
“these old farms have so much nature about them— 
in short they are so wild. Out West, nature seems 
to be a good deal startled from her repose and to be 
on the retreat. But in this old town she appears to 
be stealing back to take possession again, and to har- 
monize all our works. Fine old trees are so plenty 
on every farm, they quite take off the harshness and 
angularity which characterize farms in the new 
states. With all its manufacturing enterprise, this 
State is quite sylvan; and the people, with all their 








civilization, seem like foresters. Just notice how 
nature has stolen back and put her lichens and 
mosses upon the houses and fences and the very 
trees the people have set out. She has planted 
hedges of briar and elder alongside all the fences; 
she has planted groups of shrubs by all the rocks; 
and she has put clambering vines on everything.— 
This is a country that deserves to be looked at.” 

“ You mean,” said Hokum, “that the farms are all 
grown up with trees and bushes; but I don’t call 
that great farming.” 

“ Mr. Hokum,” said I, “ your remark smells of the 
barn.” He had broken so many of my bubbles, I 
answered him more abruptly than is my habit. 

“Ha! ha! ha! I like to see thingsjust as they are, 
if I see anything ;” and then he laughed again. 

“That is all well enough ;” I answered, growing 
cooler, “ but your views always haye a squint about 
them as if you looked at things through one of the 
bows of your ox-yoke. Considering that Connecti- 
cut has sent schoolmasters to the South, pioneers to 
the West, and has invented, manufactured, and dis- 
tributed so many conveniences for civilized living, it 
is not strange that her farms, left to father and the 
youngest boys, should become rather picturesque.” 

“T think your own affairs would prosper better, if 
you could be as practical when abroad, as you are 
when at home.” He looked grave when he said that. 


“Friend Hokum,” I had now become entirely 
cool, “I know that some of your thoughts are as 
sweet as your clover-lot, and as beautiful as your rye- 
ficld when the wind plays over it, but then you have 
many ideas that smack of your farm. For example, 
when we visited the Central Park, you seemed to 
admire every thing, but after looking at those beau- 
tiful lawns, you said, as if still lacking something, ‘I 
should like to see a great field of nice red clover in 
bloom, somewhere about here.’ ” 

“Yes, I remember it,’ said he good naturedly, 
“ut I am going to stick to the clover.” 

We understand each other now; and when we 
walk together he is free to enjoy all the good farm- 
ing, and I am free to enjoy all the rest. Hokum is 
a good fellow; and when I get a farm I mean to till 
it just as he does his. 


The following letter from a soldier-brother gives a 
good picture of iife on the battle-field, and furnishes 
the only detailed account of the fortunes of the three 
hundred Union prisoners, rescued while on thejr 
way to Richmond, by Gen. Sheridan, during his raid 
in advance of Grant’sarmy. Their twenty-one days’ 
circuit forms one of the curious and romantic epi- 
sodes of the war: 

Army of the Potomac, Camp near Bottom’s Bridge. ) 
June 12, 1864. § 

DEAR FriEnpDs:—In a late letter I promised to 
write you a full account of my adventures since the 
opening of the spring campaign. I will now try to 
do so. 

From the time the army crossed the Rapidan on 
the 4th of May until the 8th, we were kept pretty 
busy. We were sent to the front about noon on the 
5th, to support a section of artillery which the enemy 
seemed determined to take from us. Our advance 
was made along the Orange and Fredricksburg 
pike, through the great “ Wilderness” of Virginia, 
We moved forward in line of battle through timber 
that was almost impenetrable, under a scathing fire of 
musketry for some distance, when we suddenly came 
out upon a clearing in the midst of which we espied 
the Rebels firing away with might and main. We 
forthwith halted and opened fire upon them, and 
for a time bullets flew like hail on both sides cutting, 
men down thick and fast all around me, but I escaped 
without a scratch. After fifteen or twenty minutes 
fighting we were withdrawn and another regiment 
sent in. Our loss in this affair was somewhere be- 
tween 60 and 70 men killed and wounded, our cap- 
tain and first sergeant among the number, leaving 
the third sergeant (the next officer present) in com- 
mand of the Company. We fell back to our intrench- 
ments to reorganize. About dark we again went 
out in light marching order (i. e,, without knapsacks), 





for what purpose we could only conjecture. At 
any rate we did not stay out long, or do anything 
while we were out. We slept behind the intrench- 
ments, disturbed only by occasional picket firing. 

In the morning we again went out, occupying the 
same position as on the day previous. On this occa- 
sion we found the enemy behind their works, and 
apparently quite peaceably disposed. After our line 
was formed, companies “ B” and “I” were thrown 
out as skirmishers, with instructions to keep upa 
moderate fire for the purpose of occupying the atten- 
tion of the enemy. This they bore very patiently 
for some time, but finally, getting somewhat irritated 
at our persistent efforts for their annoyance, they 
opened with both artillery and infantry. Result— 
a few wounded on our side, and a great quantity of 
ammunition wasted on theirs. During the day I 
got hit by a stray shot, but it was so far spent as to 
do no damage farther than leaving a black and blue 
spot. Thus things went on during the day. To- 
wards night the enemy made a charge on our line 
a short distance to the right of our position, break- 
ing through and penetrating so tar as to bring thém 
directly in our rear. For a short time things looked 
very much as though there was hot work before us 
ere we could get out. The force thus penetrating how- 
ever, proved to be sosmal] as to be incapable of ac- 
complishing much, and our line being quickly re- 
formed in their rear, most of them’ were captured 
Soon after, our line was withdrawn and so ended 
(on our part) the second day’s fight. We slept qui- 
etly behind our works all night. 

Saturday (the third day) was comparatively une- 
ventful, at least, with us. In the morning while we 
were cooking our coffee, the enemy made an ad- 
vance, apparently for the purpose of finding our po- 
sition ; we tumbled into the trenches, ready to give 
them a warm greeting in case they were disposed to 
press their disagreeable attentions. We had no occa- 
sion however, to fire a shot, as the moment they 
made their appearance the artillery opened upon 
them, sending them back in a hurry. We then 
changed our position, forming a line in the rear of 
the one then supporting our artillery. Every thing 
being ready, the line in front of us was sent in ona 
charge and we were advanced to their position, 
where we remained all day in the broiling hot sun 
without molestation. About eleven o’clock at night 
our troops were withdrawn, and marching all night 
without sleep, came out on the extreme left of our 
line about seven o’clock in the morning, where we 
found the cavalry corps heavily engaged. Our Di- 
vision was immediately advanced to their relief. 
Two regiments of our Brigade (my own and the 83d 
Pennsylvania) were, without any preparation, ordered 
to charge the enemy in a strong position about a 
quarter of a mile distant. The ground to be tray- 
ersed was an open field, with a ravine and fence in- 
tervening. The advance was made in fine order 
until the fence was reached, when the left having to 
climb over, the right got so far ahead as to crowd 
them in together, causing considerable confusion 
which was every moment increased by the murderous 
fire the enemy were pouring upon us at so short a 
range. By the time our line reached the abattis in 
front of the enemy’s work, it had become so weak- 
ened and shattered by the terrible fire through which 
it had passed, as to falter, halt, fire a few shots, and, 
then fall back. When the line halted I opened fire 
with the rest, looking neither to the right nor left, 
firing as fast as possible, and amid the noise and 
smoke, did not observe the falling back of the line 
until it was too late to escape, and was obliged to 
surrender to avoid certain death at the hands of a 
Rebel who stood, with his gun raised ready to fire 
not fifteen feet distant. I was immediately hurried 
to the rear so completely exhausted as to be scarcely 
able to stand. After getting out of range of our bat. 
teries (which were throwing shell around in our 
neighborhood very carelessly), we were allowed to 
move very moderately until we arrived at Gen. 
Law’s head-quarters. 

On our arrival at Gen. Law’s head-quarters we 
were turned over to the Provost Marshal, a neatly- 
dressed, polite, but rather brigandish-looking major 
who, with the aid of his clerks, took our names, 
rank, &c., and turned us loose under the shade of a 
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large tree, surrounded by a dismounted cavalry- 
guard, and a crowd of as inquisitive, dirty, and ragged 
soldiers as the Confederacy can turn out, all more 
or less eager for a trade of some kind—Confederate 
scrip in all cases being the circulating medium. To 
give you some idea of the value of this commodity, I 
will mention one or two little transactions that came 
under my notice. One of our men had his pocket- 
knife out for some purpose when some of the 
“ grey-jackets” happening to discover it, a lively 
scene ensued. It was more like an auction than 
anything else, except that the auctioneer was left 
out. .The knife was worth about $1,25. Before the 
owner could inform the crowd that he did not wish 
to sell, he was offered three, four, five, and as high as 
twenty dollars for it. Several scenes of this kind 
were witnessed. Another one of the men was beset 
in the same manner for his watch, worth ten or 
twelve dollars, and the price ran up to one hundred 
and fifty odd dollars, and he was finally induced to 
sell, hoping that he might be able to make some use 
of the waste paper after he got to Richmond. Cof- 
fee-cups, hats, shoes, canteens, &c., were in great de- 
mand, officers even, being willing to pay hand- 
somely fora good felt hat. Some of the officers 
were not particular either, about paying for them. 
As illustrative of this I will mention an instance, 
As we were coming off the field we were met by a 
staff officer who was riding at a headlong gallop to 
the front. Having passed us a rod or two, he sud- 
denly wheeled his horse about, rode back to our 
party, and adroitly lifting a nice black hat from the 
head of a lieutenant, placed a ragged, dirty, and 
well-worn one in its stead and again rode off. Some 
one remarked by way of apology for his rudeness 
that he was probably acting on the old adage, that 
“ An even exchange is norobbery.” The lieutenant 
though he received hat for hat, could not see the 
equality of the exchange. 

We were kept under the old tree I mentioned, re- 
ceiving occasional accessions to our group, until 
towards night, when we were ordered to fall in, and 
were marched about half a mile farther to the rear, 
into the woods and bivouacked for the night. Such 
as were fortunate enough to have rations, ate a frugal 
supper. I happened to have a few “ hard tack” and 
a small piece of meat, and dividing with one of my 
comrades who had none, we made a pleasant meal. 
We had lost all our blankets, and night coming on 
we were in some doubt as to how we should pass it, 
We laid down on the leaves under an old oak, and 
were soon sound asleep. We were disturbed only 
once during the night. About 12 o’clock we were 
aroused by some one crying in terrified accents, 
“Snakes! Snakes!” Fora short time all was con- 
fusion, and the guard had all they could do to keep 
the prisoners from making a regular stampede. 
Quiet, however, was finally restored, and sleep once 
more visited my heavy eyelids. I awoke the next 
morning much refreshed. The morning meal was 
soon prepared and disposed of by such as had any. 
Nearly all the men were out of food, a fact well 
known to our captors; but still they made no effort 
to procure us any. The reason they assigned for 
this was, that they were short of supplies themselves, 
but at the same time told us that we would get ra- 
tions when we got to the depot. About 6 o’clock 
we were ordered to fall into line, and started off for 
Guinea Station on the Fredericksburg railroad. 
Later in the day our destination was changed to Bea- 
ver Dam Station, on the Virginia Central. We 
were in charge of a cavalry guard of some forty or 
fifty men. The day was very warm and we were 
marched very slowly and allowed to rest at every 
convenient place for water. Notwithstanding the 
slow pace at which we moved, quite a number were 
overcome by the heat and exhaustion and had to be 
left by the way. About sunset we had got within 
hearing of the locomotive whistle at the Station, and 
were congratulating ourselves on the speedy termi- 
nation of our wearisome march and the supper we 
would have from the rations promised us. Sud- 
denly we were aroused from these pleasant anticipa- 
tions by the firing of a couple of shots. Before we 
could comprehend what was going on, Gen. Custer 
at the head of a brigade of cavalry, came thundering 
down upon us with sword drawn, hat off, and hair 


streaming in the wind, the very personification 
of the gallant, dashing, daring, ideal soldier we 
read of in romances. The column paused not, but 
dashed on (its speed if possible accelerated by the 
huzzas of the liberated three hundred), in hot pur- 
suit of the startled “grey jackets,’ who were but a 
few rods ahead; and were it not for the friendly 
cover of the adjacent woods, would have presented 
excellent marks for the carbines of the dashing 
Michiganders. As it was, one of the poor fellows 
was shot dead, another wounded, and two or three 
taken prisoners. Having reached the Station, fur- 
ther pursuit was relinquished and attention turned 
to the more important object of destroying the de- 
pot, trains, engines, and supplies there accumulated 
for the use of Lee’s army. The amount of supplies 
here stored I could not of course positively ascertain ; 
but of the kind and quality I can speak from my own 
knowledge. They consisted mainly of hams, shoul- 
ders, corn meal, salt fish, rice, coffee, sugar, syrup, 
hard bread, and whiskey, all of good quality except 
perhaps the latter article, of which I cannot speak. 

We (the liberated) were not slow to ayail our- 
selves of the opportunity here offered to replenish 
our exhausted commissariats, and for a few days I 
lived on ham, and meal mixed up and baked in the 
Virginia style. 

Within an hour after the arrival of Gen. Custer 
with the advance guard, the whole cavalry corps 
under Gen. Sheridan, came up and bivouacked for 
the night on the hights north of Beaver Dam; The 
destruction of everything of use to the enemy was 
complete. The heavens were brilliantly lighted 
nearly all night by the burning buildings, cars, &c. 
Among other things captured were some half dozen 
wagons and ambulances, out of one of which I gota 
blanket, and enveloping myself in its ample folds, 
laid down to pleasant dreams. When I awoke the 
sun was just tipping with its first rays of gold and 
crimson the tops of the forest trees. By a slight 
effort I shook off that feeling of drowsy weariness 
which so often oppresses one on awaking from a 
sound slumber, and immediately set about the prep- 
aration of my morning meal ( boiled rice and broiled 
ham), which was partaken of with a thankful heart 
and keen relish. An hour later my blanket was 
rolled and I was ready for the road. Everything 
being in readiness the huge column of horsemen was 
again wending its way southward. Nothing of par- 
ticular interest occurred during the day, which was 
one of uninterrupted, toilsome marching. Night 
found us in the neighborhood of Grand Squirrel 
Bridge, about 18 miles northwest from Richmond, 
where a halt was ordered for the night. 

The next morning at 3 0’clock the troops were 
again in motion, one column moving off in the di- 
rection of Ashland Station to destroy whatever of 
value might be found there ; and the other and main 
column moving forward on the direct road to Rich- 
mond. About 10 o’clock we struck the Virginia 
Central railroad at Glen Allen Post-Office, having 
advanced thus far without opposition. After tearing 
up, burning, and destroying the road for some dis- 
tance, the column again moved forward two or three 
miles, when another halt was ordered. The cause 
of this was soon discovered. It was nothing more 
nor less than an obstacle in the road in the shape of 
a portion of Gen. J. E. B. Stuart’s cavalry. The re- 
mainder of the day was spent in fighting, accounts 
of which you have had, oft repeated, in the papers of 
the day; soI need say no more of that. About mid- 
night the road having been cleared, the column once 
more moved forward. Daylight found us inside of 
the outer line of works around Richmond, within 
two or three miles of the city. Here another obsta- 
cle was found im the road, and another halt was the 
consequence. This time it was infantry as well as 
cavalry and artillery ; and being well posted within 
the second line of works, the cavalry were unable to 
drive them off. The next object to which Gen. Sher- 
idan turned his attention was the opening of a road 
across the Chickahominy to Mechanicsville. The 
Meadow Bridge here was the bone of contention. 
Gen. Merriette was assigned to the task of taking the 
bridge. The troops were soon in line and the ad- 
vance was ordered. After a short and decisive con- 








flict the bridge was carried and the passage of the 





troops commenced and pushed forward as rapidly as 
possible. At the time of the passage of the bridge 
the enemy were pressing with most desperate en- 
ergy on both flank and rear, but it was all of no 
avail, as they were repulsed in every instance, and 
the whole corps came safely over the river. It 
was at the bridge that Gen. Stuart must have re- 
ceived his death wound. At any rate, as we passed 
through Mechanicsville we were informed by citi- 
zens that he had passed through there, a short time 
previous in an ambulance, mortally wounded. 

After the passage of the Chickahominy little trou- 
ble was experienced from the enemy and at night 
we bivouacked on the old battle-field at Gaines’ 
Hill. Next morning the sun was well up before the 
troops began to stir, and nobody seemed to be in any 
hurry, as it was generally conceded that the enemy 
had given up the idea of “ gobbling up” the whole 
cavalry corps. About 8 o’clock we took up our line 
of march for Bottom’s Bridge, where we arrived 
early in the afternoon without meeting anything to 
interrupt our march. We bivouacked for the night 
on the east side of the river. Next morning we 
crossed the bridge taking the road to Haxall’s Land- 
ing onthe James river, where we arrived without 
opposition about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, forming 
a junction with Gen. ‘Butler’s forces on the opposite 
side of the river. 

At this point our connection with Gen. Sheridan, 
whom we had accompanied throughout nearly the 
whole of his great raid, terminated. The next 
morning we parted from our numerous friends in the 
cavalry corps, with many expressions of mutual re- 
gard, and took passage on the steamer “ State of 
Georgia,” for Bermuda Hundreds, where we arrived 
in high spirits about 10 o’clock. The first thing af- 
ter our arrival was to furnish us with rations, of 
which we were then very much in need. This done 
we were placed on board the transport steamer 
“John Tucker,” and by 1 o’clock were en route for 
Fortress Monroe, where we arrived about 9 P. M., 
after a delightfully pleasant passage of some eight 
hours. We remained on board the boat over night, 
and next morning were transferred (without land- 
ing) to the steamer “ Baltimore” and being once 
more furnished with rations were steaming away 
up the Chesapeake in full enjoyment of the gentle 
breezes which fan the bosom of this fine old bay. 
We steamed on till about midnight, when we 
came to anchor and waited until morning. At day- 
light the boa’ was again got under way, and at 1 o’ 
clock in the afternoon we anchored in front of the 
city of Alexandria. Col. Tully, who was in charge 
of us, proceded on shore to report for orders. On 
his return we landed, and marched to the “ Soldier's 
Rest” where we remained until morning. After 
breakfast we were ordered to “ fall in,” and bidding 
good bye to the “ Rest” marched off to the “ Camp of 
Distribution.” Here we stopped for the remainder 
of that day and all the next. The time here was 
deyoted almost exclusively to furnishing us with 
clothing, arms, and equipments. On the morning of 
the third day after our arrival at Alexandria we were © 
once more placed on board of a transport and were 
soon steaming down the Potomac for Belle Plain, 
where we landed about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
We remained here about two days waiting fora 
train to go to the front. The Ninth Corps train 
at last being ready, we took up our line of march for 
Fredericksburg where we halted for the night. 
Next morning we started for Bowling Green, where 
we expected to find the army. We reached there about 
midnight only to find the army gone; so we had to 
still follow on. The next day we reached Milford 
Station on the Fredericksburg railroad, where we 
left the train and proceded on to Army Head-quarters 
which were then on the north bank of the North 
Anna river. Webivouacked near head-quarters for 
the night, and next morning were distributed to our 
respective commands. When about six miles from 
Army Head-quarters we, singularly enough, met Gen, 
Sheridan’s cavalry on their return from their great 
raid. They were greeted by many hearty cheers 
from the returning captives. 

We were absent from the army about twenty-one 
days. What I saw of the Confederacy and the Con- 
federates, and what I think of them I will tell you 
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in my next. For the present I must bid you good 
bye, or miss the mail. EpwIn. 


A FOURTH-OF-JULY REMINISCENCE. 


Wallingford, July 4, 1864. 

Eprror oF CrrcuLar :—Mr. James Hillhouse once 
related to me some incidents of the Revolution that 
occurred eighty years ago, which will perhaps interest 
you. He resided in New Haven and was a lawyer, 
and also Captain an independent company. He in 
company with others, met, on the evening of July 
Ath, 1780, it being Sunday, to make arrangements for 
celebration on the 5th. After making their arrange- 
ments he retired, but was called up before morning 
and informed that the British were landing in West 
Haven.and that he must get his company ready as soon 
as possible and meet them. He did so. They marched 
along the shore, and as the tide was full, had to wade 
what ditches they could not jump. In their course 
they came to a creek about two rods wide. It was 
then about ten o’clock, and very warm; he could not 
swim, but he plunged in, and his force carried him 
across. He remarked that he was so hot that he 
hissedlike a red-hot iron, which was probably a slight 
exaggeration. After he came on to the bank one 
of the soldiers handed him his canteen asking him 
if he would not take some white-face (New England 
rum). He said it was the first time he ever tasted 
any ; said under the circumstances it tasted the best 
of any liquor he ever drank. They soon saw the en- 
emy marching towards the city. He kept his men 
out of sight as much as possible, and finally got them 
stationed some distance apart in the shrub oaks, and 
instructed them that when he gave the Indian war- 
whoop to all do the same (they having been pre- 
viously instructed in the art). When he thought the 
enemy near enough he gaye the signal, and they all 
followed, making the bushes ring for quite a distance 
with their savage yell. The enemy all turned and 
ran for their vessels. There was one, however, that 
fell behind the rest, and one of Hillhouse’s men (Joel 
Austin, who was celebrated as a preacher as well as 
for the length of his legs), took after him, caught 
him and brought him back, much to the amusement 
of the company, as well as to the fright of the soldier. 

The enemy rallied again and came into the city. 
Capt. H. also returned, and as night came on, being 
without a coat he was chilly, but dared not go home 
after one. So he called at one of the back windows 
of the house of an old Aunt of his, and she gave him 
a coat. The company passed the night ina cornfield. 

Our men rallied in such force the next day, that 
the enemy retired to their vessels. This Mr. Austin 
referred to above, became somewhat fanatical after 
this, and built a long block of stores on Long Wharf, 
expecting the Jews to be gathered in New Haven, 
and that vent would be very high. 


Yours, H. A, 


THE LATEST PHASE OF LONG DRESSES. 


Dr. Trall, in the June number of the Jerald of 
Health, thus describes the later aspects of fashionable 
phenomena : 

“For some dozen years there has been a growing 
sentiment in favor of short dresses—at least shorter. 
But as this sentiment grows stronger and wider, long 
dresses seem to be growing longer and broader. We 
can hardly divine the philosophy of this. It may be 
an ethnological enigma. May be the fair sweepers 
of the side-walk have discovered that the reign of 
draggling skirts will soon be ended, and are ‘going 
their length’ while they can. Certain it is that fash- 
ion never before made such ridiculous caricatures of 
womankind, and sure we are that the Broadway but- 
terflies of fashion (we did not say ‘and of folly’), never 
before trailed such an amount of dry goods behind 
them, in their ‘daily walk and conversation.” We 
are informed (we have no personal knowledge in this 
delicate matter), that those dear, benevolent and dis- 
interested adorners of the adorable sex, the dress- 
makers, have recently invented a lining or coating 
of some sort (analogous in function to the mucous 
membrane which lines the alimentary canal), of can- 
vas, leather, gutta-percha, India rubber, tin, zinc, or 
sheet iron (we have not heard what the material is), 
for that portion of the dress which drags on the 
ground—a la streamer. This ‘modern improve- 
ment’ vastly facilitates locomotion, raises the dust 





in beautifully variegated clouds, or gathers the mud 
in nice little ridges zigzagically (where is Boole » 
as the weather Teppene to be dry or moist; and, 
moreover (a consideration not to be sneered at when 
cotton is fabulous), saves the wear and tear of cloth 
immensely. 

Another invention came under our notice the 
other day as we were crossing Broadway in the vi- 
cinity of ‘Upper Tendom.’ It was a kind of‘ What- 
is-it ?” a compromise, perchance, between the princi- 
ple of the long dress and the practice of the short 
one; or, peradventure, a combination of the two— 
‘duality in unity, as the transcendentalists have it. 
It was a dress made originally the full length of the 
fashion (downward), with a capacity to draggle 
equal to anything extant, when permitted (let down) 
to do so, but hooked up several inches above the 
sole of the shoe (even above the ancles), and dis- 
playing, to the admiration of all who delight in call- 
ing the ‘ American costume’ pantaloonous, and other 
hard names, the clean, white, ruffled and artistic 
nether projection of the inner garment. 

“We conclude this momentous subject with the 
following clipping from one of our foreign ex- 
changes: ‘ The latest style of hoop-skirt is the self- 
adjusting, double-back-action, bustle-etruscan, face- 
expansion, Piccolomini attachment, gossamer, in- 
destructible polocticomoram. It is said to be a very 
charming thing.’” 


NEWS ITEMS. 

THE deaths of four eminent men are announced : 
the King of Wurtemburg, the oldest monarch in 
Europe; William Smith O’Brien, the celebrated 
Irish agitator; Josiah Quincy, Sen., at the advanced 
age of ninety-two; and Gen. Geo. P. Morris, long 
known as one of the editors of The Home Journal. 

Muvcn excitement has been occasioned the past 
week by the threatened invasion of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, by a Rebel force, variously estimated 
at from six to thirty thousand. Harper’s Ferry has 
been captured, and rumor says that Hagerstown is 
also occupied by the enemy. To meet this unex- 
pected emergency, the President has called on Penn- 
sylvania and New-York for twenty-four thousand 
soldiers, to serve ore hundred days. 

HOstInities are about to be resumed in Denmark, 
the Conference in London having failed to accom- 
plish a settlement of the Dano-German quarrel. 


LATE arrivals from Europe bring intelligence of 
the total destruction of the steamer Alabama in a 
fight with the United States steamer Kearsarge 
(Captain Winslow), off Cherbourg, France, on Sun- 
day, June 19th. The Kearsarge captured sixty-eight- 
of the officers and crew ‘of the Alabama; but the 
English steam-yacht, Deerhound, which witnessed 
the conflict, and was requested to assist in saving 
the crew of the lost vessel, landed Captain Semmes, 
thirteen officers and twenty-six men at Southampton. 

AN ocean telegraph company, with a capital of one 
million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, has 
been started in England, onanew plan. This com- 
pany proposes “ to provide and anchor ships near the 
ordinary track of vessels, such ships to serve as 
electric telegraph and signal stations in communica- 
tion with existing systems in Europe and America, 
and also as safety-beacons for navigation.” The 
ships are fitted up complete as telegraphic stations, 
and are to be provided with steam-power. Steam- 
tenders, capable of acting as tugs, are.also to be at 
hand, with a view to render assistance to disabled 
and derelict vessels. The first stations selected are 
off the Scilly Islands and off Cape Race, Newfound- 
land. The company looks for its revenue to the 
conveyance of telegrams, salvage, the sale of stores, 
towage, and the embarking and disembarking of 
mails, parcels and passengers. 

THE Evening Post notices a new work by Dr.Chap- 
man on functional diseases and the treatment of 
them by heat and cold. Among his applications of 
the principle are those in cases of head-aches, verti- 
go, mental aberration, cerebral conditions affected 
by the circulation, pleurisy, bronchitis, and hemop- 
tysis. Functional derangements of the stomach are 
also cured by the application of ice along the back. 
So, too, obstinate and long-continued constipation of 
the bowels yields to the influence of cold upon the 
lumbar and lower dorsal region. Epilepsy and paral- 
ysis have again and again yielded to Dr. Chapman, 
who seems to have discovered in the nerves and 
their ganglia on each side of the spinal column the 





most valuable and potent influences in the human 
frame. 


CaptaIn Hat's Arctic Exploring Expedition 
started July 4th from New London, Conn., in the 
bark Monticello and the tender, Helen F. 


Tue Ionian Islands have been relieved from the 
British Protectorate, and annexed to the kingdom of 
Greece. 


Tue Cape Verde Islands are suffering the horrors 
of a famine, in consequence of an extraordinary and 
protracted drouth. There has been no rain fora 
year ; the crops have failed, the earth is parched and 
shriveled with the heat; and the country people who 
depended on their harvests for food, are flocking to 
the cities and towns, and failing of relief there, are 
dying by scores. Captain Bickford, of the Brig 
Monte Christo, which sailed from Porto Praya, the 
the capital of Santiago the principal of the Cape 
Verde islands, was informed that out of a population 
of fifty-five thousand on that island, seven thousand 
had died of starvation between Jan. 1st and May 1st. 
One could not walk the streets without seeing at 
least three or four poor creatures dying by the road- 
side; and in the country the condition of things is 
still more horrible’ There can be no crops before 
the first of December, even if they have rain ; and the 
supply of corn and rice at Porto Praya for such scan- 
ty charity as they are able to afford, is only about 
enough for a month more. 

WE condense a few items about the telegraph, from 
the Scientific American. It appears*from an of- 
ficial communication to Cyrus W. Field, Esq., that 
English firms have laid fifty-two lines of submarine 
cable in different parts of the world; and all are in 
successful operation except the one between France 
and Algiers, and that was supposed to be injured by 
lightning. The longest line in operation is that be- 
tween Malta and Alexandria, 1,535 miles. The deep- 
est -water in which any working cable rests is one 
and one-fifth miles, between Toulon and Corsica.— 
One line has been laid thirteen years, five have been 
laid eleven years, four ten years, and others shorter 
periods. The Russian Government is constructing a 
telegraph line across the continent of Asia to the 
mouth of the Amoor River; and from this point to 
the mouth of our own Columbia, is about 6,500 miles. 
Mr. Perry, McD. Collins and company, propose to 
unite these two rivers by telegraph, and ask of 
Congress the right of way across the public lands, 
the grant of a square mile of land at each station— 
the stations being fifteen miles apart—and the pay- 
ment of $50,000 a year for the Government use of 
the telegraph. A new telegraph company has 
commenced sending messages between Liverpool 
and Manchester ,Eng., at twelve cents each, and 
proposes to adopt this low charge for messages be- 
tween any of the places without regard to distance 
A most desirable reform this, and it is to be hoped 
that some public spirited capitalists in this country 
will follow the example, and bring down the prices of 
telegraphing to a reasonable and moderate rate. 








Wuart is it that is least tired when it has run the 
longest? A wagon wheel. es 

“]T wAvE a terrible c(a)lamity entailed upon me,” 
as the rat said when dragging across the cellar floor 
a large clam, which had fastened upon his tail. 


“Tom Tinker, what is the best instrument to bore 
with?” “A brassone. There is my friend Tim 
Tootle who is learning to play the bugle, and he 
bores me beyond all account.” 

Wuy is a person preparing currants for the table 
like a man rowing up stream? Because he is stem- 
ming the currant (current). 

WHEN a prolix clergyman had prayed the Con- 
necticut House of Representatives out of patience, a 
few mornings since, a wag left his seat, strolled over 
to that of a member. who is somewhat famous for 
applying the gag to debate, and whispered in his 
ear: “ Could n’t you oblige us once more, by moving 
the previous question ?” 








LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—J. 
W. Towner, N. B. De Wolf. 


